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334 Notes and Discussions 

NOTES ON THE EPITREPONTES OF MENANDER 

I. The Recognition Scene, ll. 358-79 

Habrotonon comes upon the stage, carrying the child which had been 
found exposed, wearing the ring of Charisios and other yvwpia-paTa. She 
has already (cf. 11. 372, 401) spoken to Charisios according to her plan 
(11. 294 ff .), exhibiting the ring and claiming to be the mother of the child. 
The scene being lost, we can only infer that, Charisios admitted his deed 
of violence on the night of the Tauropolia, and thus removed all doubts in 
her mind (11. 282 ff.) about the paternity of the child. We might perhaps 
infer from her Trpoa-eiroi-q<rait,i}v (1. 372), when speaking to Sophrone, that 
her claim of motherhood had been admitted, and that she assumes that the 
report had been carried to the neighboring house. 1 When Habrotonon 
appears, Sophrone comes out of the house of Smikrines, and is at once 
recognized by the former as the attendant of the girl who was ravished at 
the Tauropolia. Through the door, left open by Sophrone, she also sees 
Pamphile, 2 whom she recognizes as the girl she had seen at the Tauropolia, 
and concludes, from the situation, to be the daughter of Smikrines and 
wife of Charisios. The true state of affairs at once flashes upon her mind, 
and she bursts into joyful exclamations: o> <f>lX.TaToi (OtoCy ktL, 1. 361 ff. 
(mostly indecipherable). She accosts Sophrone and the following dia- 
logue takes place: 

Soph, yvvai, woOev ?x eis ' c ' ,r ' /* 01 ' T ° v <^ai^$a . . . 

Xafiovo-'; Hab. opas Tt, (juXTaTrj, <roi yvti>pii*Kpvy 370 

(<ov) tovt' l^a; //.^Scp p£ oa'trgs, o> yvvai. 
Soph, ovk <^It>€k€S airr) tovto; Hab. Trpoaewoi-qdaiXTjv, 

ov\ tv' dStK^cra) tt)v TtKoxxrav, aAA' Iva 

Kara o-xoAijv evpoifu. vvv 8' — . Soph. evprjKai ovv; 
Hab. 6pS> yap tjv «ai totc. Soph. tcVos S' lo-riv waTpos; 375 

Hab. Xapuriov. Soph. tovt olcrd' cUpi/Jois, (piXxdrr]; 
Hab ov ye tt)v vvp.<f>r)V bpfo 

rr]V 2v<W ov<rav. Soph, vai^i. Hab. punapw. yvvai, 

When Sophrone recognizes something the child is wearing, Habro- 
tonon knows the correctness of her conclusion that Pamphile is the child's 
mother. Here Sophrone (1. 375) not knowing the basis of Habrotonon's 
conclusions, might very pertinently inquire what reason there was for con- 
necting this child with the maiden of the Tauropolia, but, knowing herself 

1 The same conclusion is perhaps to be drawn from the very puzzling fragment Q 
(11. 428 ff.). 

2 Cf. <5p<3 yb.p f)v Kal t6te, 1. 375, and rty v6/j.<pr)v bpu tt\v %v§ov o$<rav, 11. 377-8; and 
see P. Leo Hermes XLIII (1908), p. 134. 
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that Pamphile is the mother, her whole interest lies in the question, 
" Who is its father ? " Habrotonon answers " Charisios," and to the further 
question whether that is certain, she replies by another question, partly 
lost, to which Sophrone answers, " Yes." P. Leo (loc. cit.) decides that, 
since Habrotonon has never seen Pamphile, she is still uncertain that the 
girl she sees in the house is the wife of Charisios, and wants assurance of 
that. He, accordingly, supplies, though not to his own satisfaction, <o78' 
« ye <n? 'or', d<#>>' ov yt t?jv vvfi.<f>t)v opa>. But there is no reason for assum- 
ing any doubt in Habrotonon's mind that the girl she sees in the house 
of Smikrines, the father-in-law of Charisios, is Charisios' wife. And, fur- 
ther, certainty on this point would add nothing to the proof that Charisios 
is the father, and this is the point at which Sophrone's question aims. 
Now the paternity of Charisios is proved by the ring. Probably, then, 
Habrotonon produces the ring, and asks whether Pamphile got it from 
her ravisher. That she asks a question, rather than states the fact, need 
not imply that there is any doubt in her own mind, since her interview 
with Charisios. Still we must bear in mind that we are given to under- 
stand, in the early part of the play, that Charisios does not know what 
had become of his ring. He knows only that he lost it on the night of the 
Tauropolia; cf. (ov a}wa>Xeo-ev, 1. 177, tovtov ttotc /«*<0iW cwnoX^ecr' a>s 2<£»j, 
1. 190, TavpojToXiois dir(oXc<j-ev tovtov wore, 1. 234, aTrefiakcv 8c, (pfe, TavpoiroXtots 
ovtov; (Ones.) 7rapoivSvy' <us i/uii to muSapiov et<p' aKoXovOos, 1. 255. The in- 
sistence upon the intoxication in this connection seems to be intended to 
explain why Charisios does not know what had become of his ring. We 
may suppose, too, that if he had given it to Pamphile, or known she had 
taken it, he would not have proclaimed his loss. It may well be, then, 
that to the mind of Habrotonon there is still lacking one link in the chain 
of proof. She is cautious in her conclusions (cf . 11. 282 ff .). She knows 
that Charisios ravished a girl at the Tauropolia and that Pamphile was 
ravished then. If she learns that Pamphile took from her ravisher the 
ring that was found with the child, the chain of proof is completed. She, 
therefore asks, ov\ ovtos fy tov8' ov ye tt/v vvp,<pr)v bp5>; " Did not this (ring) 
belong to him whose bride I see?" 

II. Onesimus 

Wilamowitz in the Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassiche Alterthum 
XXI (1908), p. 52, takes the view that Onesimus, when he gets the ring 
from Syriscus, knows that the child belongs to Charisios and Pamphile, 
and consequently fears to divulge the secret to his master, lest, when the 
natural reconciliation followed, he should be punished for his former 
slander of his mistress. Leo {loc. cit., p. 135) also thinks that, as early as 
11. 251 ff., Onesimus and Habrotonon have a suspicion that Pamphile is 
the mother of the newly discovered child, for he says, "dass Pamphile 
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geboren hat, ist die Voraussetzung des Dialogs, 251 ff . (airy Vra/ Tvypv 
268)." But the reference here (the proper reading is avrr/ not airrj) is not 
to Pamphile, but to the girl Habrotonon had seen at the Tauropolia. 
Onesimus says, "She is the one, perhaps," i. e., whom Charisios probably 
violated (cf. 11. 236, 257). Wilamowitz, however, holds that Onesimus 
conceals from Habrotonon his suspicion that Pamphile is the mother. 
But there is not the slightest reason for believing that Onesimus himself 
had this suspicion. It would, indeed, be a rash conclusion. He knows 
that Pamphile has borne a child and concealed it, but knows nothing of 
the preceding circumstances. Knowing the time of the birth of her child 
he might, indeed, figure out that Pamphile's indiscretion or ravishment 
must have been about the time of the Tauropolia. But what was there 
to suggest such a thought? Only the apparent age of the child could 
suggest that it might be Pamphile's. 1 Onesimus' reluctance to give the 
ring to Charisios and narrate the circumstances of its recovery is based 
entirely upon the evil results to him of his former revelation (11. 205 ff.). 
He fears to stir up new trouble (11. 211, 231, 238-40). He has said fare- 
well to meddling (11. 355 ff.). The fact is — and this is decisive upon the 
point — that he would have jumped at the chance to bring the husband 
and wife together again and thus remove their anger against him. After 
such a joyful ending all would have been forgiven (Pamphile is of a for- 
giving nature, 1. 421). It is inconceivable that in his soliloquies before 
Habrotonon comes in (11. 202 ff.) and after she has gone (11. 340 ff.), he 
should not have expressed the suspicion of Pamphile's motherhood more 
clearly. How, in particular, could he make such a remark as the follow- 
ing (11. 349 ff.): vvv €vi,<r4>aX.rj | Tot wpdyfixa-' eori Ta irept rrjv K£KTij/i.€<i^;v)>- | 
Ta\i<iK- lav yap evptOy warpbi Kopr) \ ikevOipov turJTrjp Tt tov vvv ?raioo<s, bs) | 
yeyovev, iKeivr/v Xrpf/eTai Tavrrjv <d<£«V>, even though we assume, as I do, 
that Tavrrjv is Habrotonon, not Pamphile? It would be strange, too, that 
he should urge Habrotonon (11. 280 f .) to find out who the girl was whom 
she had seen at the Tauropolia, for that could only lead to the discovery he 
is supposed to fear. 

III. Ll. 385 pp. 

XoXij 
/xc'Axuva irpooTrtirTotKev 17 toiovtovi 
tis ayavris ev aAAo yeyove . . 

I suggest, for the last line, 1-1 /itAaVKepov olov ov8>ev aAAo ycyovt <irw)> 
" black bile or something blacker such as nothing else has yet been." 

A. G. Laihd 

1 Onesimus was not present when Daos mentioned the time of discovering the 
child (1. 26). 



